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over the bowl and lit it. It was fastened to the pipe by a
chain and a ring that ran over the stem. He smoked with-
out speaking. Then he took his pipe out of his mouth.
cThis is a queer place, Wilson. God-damn queer. If I was
you I think I should get out. There's nothing to hold you
here.5
CI don't think I'll go.'
'No, I don't suppose you will. I didn't think you would
when I said it.' He put his pipe back into his mouth and went
on smoking.
'Well, if you're going to stay, I'd better tell you a few things.
I must say you've done very well. It's all been most realistic.
And your being an American is good. American passport and
everything, I suppose.'
'Of course I have a passport/ He had done that very
neatly.
'Frazer tell you anything?'
cNot much. Only to come and see you.'
'Clever man, Frazer. Everyone thinks he's a fool. Most
Fools go about trying to make people think they're clever. So
he left it up to me, which is all right, but I must say you've
been a hell of a long time coming.'
What was the old man talking about?
'You see, I'm getting old,' Bentinck said. 'And things are
coming to a head. Come inside.'
They went through the store into his bedroom. It was fur-
nished with a camp bed, covered with a silver jackal karos;
two wicker armchairs; and a rack of guns against the wall. A
signed photograph of Frederik Courtenay Selous stood on a
brown chest of drawers. It was very faded. The rest of the
room was piled with junk. Cases of stores, some tusks, assegais
and fish spears, a great pile of newspapers, the accumulation
of years it looked like; more packing cases, a barrel of gun-
powder piled with geological specimens which showed traces
of minerals and a prospector's hammer.